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QUERULOUS POETRY.* 


We have received as much pleasure from the production mentioned 
below, as it is possible for us to derive from an effusion evidently 
coming from a mind acquainted with real suffering, and not yet 
accustomed to controul its feelings into some settled plan of thought 
or action. The author is not a common person; nor for a young 
man, does he seem to have had a common measure of trouble. We 
cannot say he is uninfluenced ‘by the writings of some late poets ; 
but he is not one of those mimics of the grief of others, 
who sigh and groan to their heart’s content, because they have 
none of their own, and who write bombast and common-place ac- 
cordingly. In truth, there is such a manifest experience of pain in 
some parts of what he has written, that it gives us pain to think of 
it; but he has poetry too; and what with the stimulus occasioned 
by the one, and the relief by the other, we in vain felt inclined to 
lay down his poem after a few stanzas. A glimpse at the next 
stanza drew us forward, and we did not quit the whole till we had 
finished it at one sitting, and without raising our eyes from the 
book. We found ourselves rewarded by a strain of no common 
order, always with thought in it, sometimes with genuine poetry ; 
and in the third canto, the author completed our regard for him by 
an enthusiastic apostrophe to the memory of Mr Shelley. 

The defect of Mr Whitchead’s poetry is in what the painters call 
keeping, or in that consistency which arises from the last perception 
of truth. He writes more with his will than his intellect, and yet, 
on that very account, is too much at the mercy of his fancies. He 
grapples with them angrily or in fear, rather than masters them 
with a sovereign knowledge, so as to dispose them in their proper 
places, and make them disclose to him their final aspects. His 
images therefore, often grand and beautiful in themselves, sometimes 
want coherency and a proper neighbourhood; and his reflexions 
partake of the same discord. His philosophy has the three great 
faults, of endeavouring to console itself by a contempt of consola- 
tion, of making his own views of the world its representative as 
seen by all other thoughtful eyes, and of coming to no conclusion 
fit to be acted upon for making it better. Now a poet and a 
philosopher, or one that aspires to these titles, or would have us 
think he understands them, ought to know his own mind better 
than to look upon it as a thing which has nothing to do with the 
experience of ages, or only just enough to do with it to be over- 
thrown by it, instead of identifying itself with the train of its 
helpers and beautifiers, and assisting to carry on that spirit of 


‘improvement which is part of the very instinct of mankind. Any- 


body may complain; it is an old story. Anybody may give up 
hope: it is an old piece of indolence. But, with the leave of these 
sort of philosophers, either they are very sick, and have no right to 
consider the exception of their ill health as a standard of the general 
sense; or, unhappy as they may be, they are not so much so as 
might be supposed from their complaints; otherwise, out of the 
very excess of inability to endure them, they would either cease to 
complain at all, or set about adding what they could to the reme- 
dies. Our author is an admirer of Mr Shelley: but what did Mr 
Shelley do in the excess of his melancholy? He did éverything he 
could think of, with all his thought, and all his mind, and all his 
soul, to suggest remedies for evil, to diminish that burden from the 
head of others, which he found so terrible to his own. 

And though Mr Shelley had great sorrows, he had great reliefs 


* The Solitary. A Poem in Three Parts, by Charles Whitehead, 8vo. 
pp. 87. Effingham Wilson. 


too. The great sweetness of his nature could no more help the 
latter, than his sensibility, in the present struggling state of society, 
could allow him to do without them. Nor do we mean to say that 
Mr Whitehead’s poetry is without relief too. It would be no 
poetry, if it were; nor would he have written it. He is aware of 
this himself, and occasionally vents a hope in unison with the feel- 
ing. Sir Philip Sidney has said, that ‘no man can be entirely 
miserable, as long as he can perform a good-natured action.’ It 
may be said, that no poet can be without consolation, as long as he 
can write a verse. Poetry, like music, whatever be its tone, is by 
its nature a pleasure. It fetches out whatever sweetness there is 
in littleness itself; and in the act of doing so, there is also the 
sense of power : to which nobody is more alive, than he who thinks 
himself deserted by every other species of re-assurance. 

But we must give some specimens. The opening stanzas of Mr 
Whitehead’s poem exhibit the beauties and defects of his poetry at 
once. The imagery is striking, the phraseology and versification 
well felt, and there is a spirit of beauty even upon the more painful 
figures; but they are too apt to stand separate and unconnected, 
sometimes inharmoniously opposed,—rising in his fancy as he chuses 
to shape them, and not as nature impresses them in their totality. 
Something of this (where it was defection) was the defect of Mr 
Shelley’s poetry; and our author has not avoided it. In the 
following beautiful stanza, for instance, he is describing a doubtful 
evening :— 

* Lone Hesperus hath climb’d the western stair, 
And hung his silver cresset forth in vain, 
For hungry darkness crawling from his lair 
Moves o’er the mountain, and with flooding mane 
Flings out thick gloom over th’ ethereal plain, 
And the dun welkin trembles into night; 
Hark ! the sad nightingale begins her strain, 
And Echo, like a weary anchorite, 

Sits crouching in the woods, mute in her own despite.’ 

Now the first two lines in this stanza are highly and gracefully to 
the purpose, and it is striking to speak of ‘ hungry darkness’ craw!- 
ing from’ his ‘ Jair ;’ but then it is not in keeping; for Darkness is 
not an evil thing, nor to be imaged by a beast. And the Nightin- 
gale has nothing in common with the presence of such an absorbing 
monster. ‘ Echo, like a weary anchorite,’ sitting ‘ crouching in 
the woods,’ is very fine. 

The seventh stanza is powerful writing, though false philosophy : 

‘ And thus my thoughts, goading my sluggish will, 
Run the fierce gauntlet and the circle round ; 
This finite world’s infinity of ill,— 
All that is lost,—all that was never found,— 
Ail that urged bravely forward did rebound 
And strike the spirit down into the dust,— 
This mockery,—this echo of no sound,— 
This cheat that levies faith upon distrust, 
And from our very joys replenishes disgust.’ 

The 18th and 19th stanzas are very sweet, and in good keeping. 
The last line of the former is like Mr Shelley; whose grecisms 
and superlative epithets are imitated in other places. 

* Then, haply, if b t Fancy ht 

Of cra cence, Melt’ 9 felt, peekeaderinded, 

By meditation led, will I resort 
To the deep centre of some hoary wood, 
Where lies a deep, still water, and there brood 

Scarce of the world, scarce in it, and be blest 
Forgotten, and out-silence solitude, 

And, closer to the heart of Nature prest 

Dream like a tear-tir’d child upon his mother’s breast. 


‘ Laid at the foot of some old tree, whose boughs 

Leaf-laden, bent, their soften’d shadows wed 

In the clear water, on whose surface ploughs 
His venturous way, the midge, with trailing thread ; _ 
The dusky —_ moth, his wings half-spread, 

Goes flagging drowsily across the mere, 
The Druid Echo slumbers over-head, 

A shrunk leaf wavers down, untimely sere, 

No sound that silence hears but the rapt senses hear.’ 
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* With the hag Pleasure sailing in her sieve’ feelings, and be born, and have been made what he is by circum. 
is a ghastly line. But False Pleasure ought not to be abused under | 8tances? But the nature of things demands, that for the common 
this general name. Philosophy, Common Sense, Common Policy, | 904, he should make one in the common task: and supposing 
afe all in sad want of a new moral nomenclature. even, as a last concession to complaint, that the good looked for 

The following is a grand and original picture, and the author | Will never arrive, yet at the very least, the chance exists, and the 
would have an entire right to it, if it had introduced some calamity, task is wholesome. In other words, the sufferer is the sicklier and 
or other bad conclusion. But in coming to the end, we find that | Uhappier without it. 
it is only the picture of a proper kindly summer storm,. which In addition to the record of Mr Shelley in the third Canto, there 
makes the earth green and more odorous, and does a world of good. is an affecting recollection of the author’s brother, who died the 
Now in this case, the giant of the storm, however formidable in | Same death as the poet. We recommend the reader to become 
appearance, ought not to have been made raging and mad in fact. acquainted with the whole of Mr Whitehead’s performances. (QP 
The author is too much inclined, in every respect, to attribute to ——— 
aspects of evil the soul of it. In passages like the present, he is| POLITICAL STATE OF ENGLAND AND EUROPE, 
poetically as well as philosophically wrong. But setting aside this 





objection, the passage is a noble one :— In the number of the Westminster Review that has just come out, 
‘ As when, of amorous night uncertain birth, is an introductory leaf, containing the following summary of its 
The giant of still noontide, weary grown, opinions on the immediate state of the Reform Question, France, 


Crawls sultrily along the steaming earth, 
And basks him in the meadows sunbeam-strown, 
Anon, his brow collapses to a frown, 


> 
Poland, &c. Judging upon Swift’s principle of criticism, we pro- 
nounce it excellent ; that is to say (with some exceptions as to 


Unto lids feet he springs, and bellows loud, part of the concluding paragraph) the opinions are precisely our 
With uncouth rage pulls the rude tempest down, cnt eg . 7s 
Shatters the woods, beneath his fury bow’d, * The present number,’ says the Review, ‘is issued at a moment 
And hunts the frighted winds, aud huddles cloud on cloud. when there is great uncertainty on many of the points affecting the 
¢ Nor rests, but by the heat to madness stung progress of the political measure to which all attention in Great 
With headlong speed tramples the golden grain Britain is just now directed; though on some of them the un- 
PE yg I geal tn tee si aba , certainty may be at an end before the Number is in the reader’s 
Grasps Pgew Catal tare em by the ie hands. Does the Church mean to chronicle itself an institution 
And drags it back, girt with a sudden co A incompatible with the existence of Reform? Have the Lords 
Of thrice-brac’d lighitning ; now, more fiercely dire determined to risk all the consequences to their country that might 
Slipt from its helds, lle ee lhe Fon > ensue, from their declaring themselves unable to endure that the 


The labouring welkin teems with leaping fire House of Commons should reform ‘self? One thing however is 
That strikes the straining oak. and smites the an a clear,—that neither of these events will occur, without the parties 
<p 5 3 Spire. | having exerted that grave deliberation, which will preserve them 

‘ And yet at length appeas’d he sinks, and spent, | from useless regrets at any of the possible results. To the 
Gibbers far off over the misty hills, | community at large, who are neither peers nor churchmen, but what 
And the stain’d sun, through a cloud’s jagged rent, the church of England in her homilies gracefully denominates “ the 

‘ Goes down, and all the west with glory fills; rude and rascal commons,” it is scarcely necessary to intimate, 
A fresher bloom the odorous earth distils, that uncertainty should imply readiness for all events,—that 

A fresher green reviving nature spreads, nothing is lost by being prepared,—that the halcyon days of success 
The water-braided rainbow melting, spills should be employed in making provisions which will be wished for 

Her liquid light into the air, and sheds in a darker hour,—and that no prospect, however flattering, should 
Her lovely hues upon the flowers’ dejected heads.’ induce the slightest remission of the general energy, which is the 


The following is finely said :— sole foundation of all justice, and by which alone the most modified 
Cots tel to the eed of car wees diminution of evil will be either obtained or preserved. 
While tiabtebite tw nasties.” : ‘In France there appear symptoms of a disposition to attempt a 
: P P , real Revolution, and to replace that country among the efficient 
It is asked, not so well, 


powers of Europe. The opinion of the most intelligent liberals 
there appears to be, that the individual to whom the guidance of 
ring, Ree ; 8 
affairs has been committed, is wholly in the hands of the Holy 
Alliance ; that he will go on as long as he can, and then abdicate. 
And what vile mockery that ever bore If this happens before the completion of the reform in England, 
The name of hope, hath floated safe to shore ?’ it will come in aid as an example of the danger of trifling with an 
The mockeries we give up; but the hope was a good one, that hoped | intelligent people. The Belgians are in the act of struggling against 
ae = | the fraud of the Protocols. Diplomacy (from the Greek) 1s the 
the Inquisition would go down: the hope was a good one, that | — ‘ee Poe . ~ , lo; . 
4 : ’ ths science of signing one thing and doing another. The Belgians have 
looked for liberty in America, for the greater freedom of spirit and | : 


“eae _ é assmaafi only to resist, and they may rest assured of ultimate success. Their 
writing in matters of religion and policy, for the diffusion of know- | error began when they thought of truckling to the remnants of 
ledge, for the better mutual understanding of great nations; and | Holy Alliance statesmanship, and will end when they set them at 
twenty other hopes, of which this age is seeing the blossoms, as Mr | defiance. a the English nor the French people will _ to 
: ° . . ° . far agains 2 ) rests ‘ rt a palps . . ¢ 
Whiteheud’s favourite author would have witnessed with delight; for | “*" *S —* a Ces Se, Se eee oP ulpable rand on 8 
a tenes: Naleel Manin 3 gE ot eee Mr Whi weak nation. Poland is to be left unaided, because “ policy does 
» g “4 > cv » - o- . . 
ei ay nee ee ee ee oe ping t — a ute- | not allow of interference, however just the cause.” In other words, 
ead, not knowing what to do in the perplexity of his will, at one _ because in the existing state of Europe, the governing powers have 
minute asks if he shall again believe in truth, and assist her; at | a lurking interest in improving the general chances in favor of 
another, deprecates her as a cheat, encourages himself in the no- | oppression, The same argument would prove, that individuals 
tion that he is to keep an ‘ armed neutrality’ with the world, and should sit still when their neighbour’s house is robbed, aud so wait 
2 ‘ 7 ‘ quietly till the robbery reaches to themselves. Men have amended 
yet aspires to be a poet, and calls upon Fame, in a very pretty cou- |). Aes: ’ : ? sane sos 
: this in their internal regulations. When men are their own politi- 
plet, to waft to the stars the name that he has flung thither :—then 


. ‘ sas , ‘ : cians, perhaps they will amend the other also. 
again he justly misgives himself, under his present notions, and asks ‘ The latest accredited rumour is, that the Lords are determined 


how he is to see what other poets discern with their better faith. | to resist the reformation of the House of Commons. If they do, 
The answer is plain: he must get the faith; and in order to do so he they will make a republic one and indivisible. _With a view to pre- 
must come out of that solitary notion of being a solitary, that is to | venting gray e evils, ought not towns and counties, without delay; to 
: } : : a send petitions by the proper delegates, praying the Crown to exer- 
say, of one cut off from all sympathies with mankind : for unless cise, as on past occasions, its power of creating peers ?” 
he founds his morning's task upon co-operation with others, Poetry | ” 
will not reward him by letting him be easy enough with himself for 
his leisure. We have long made up our opinion, that it is in the 
nature of things (and instinctively so, as a necessary stimulus to the 
consequence) that no class of men should be happy, that is to say, 
have a reasonable measure of comfort, such as they themselves 
think sufficient till a// have it: and we feel equally certain, that 
no man, much less a disquieted and sorrowing man, will ever get his 
proper measure of relief, till he earns his right to it by addressing 
himself to some good work of action and assistance. We do not 
mean ‘ right’ in the ordinary sense of merit and demerit. We give 
up all that. We grant that every human being, be he what he may, 
has a right, in one sense, to be happy; or why should he have 


— ‘ Why with obstinate endurance cast 
Wisdom behind you, and still gaze before ? 
The present is the future of the past, 








Who will undertake to pronounce, that the French will not 
have a republic by this time next month ? 

If they had had one last July, we venture to affirm, that they 
would have had no trouble with anybody. The suddenness, the 
reasonableness, and the grandeur of the action, would have struck 
opposition nerveless as well as dumb. And we think they would 
experience as little now. England would acknowledge the republic : 
Russia, with Poland at her side, would not dare to touch it: Austria 
is of no consequence, when the Marseilles March is singing. She 
knows that of old. 

If it were not for King William, we should, for our parts, no3 
wish to see a king remaining an hour longer in Europe. The time 
of the world is wasted in attending to their family interests. 
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FINE ARTS. 


PANORAMA OF BOMBAY. 

We have spent a very pleasant quarter of an hour upon Mazagong 
Hill, thanks to the ubiquitous opportunities of London. The view 
of Bombay, from this place, for the panorama is taken from it, is 
comprehensive, and, we should conceive, would give as good an 
idea of the island (for it is a panorama of the island of Bombay, 
not the city only) as possible. But as a painting we cannot say 
much for it. There is a want of decision in the outline, and of 
force in the colouring :—a ‘general want of precision. After the 
fine panorama of Madras, too, one misses the effect of distance, for 
the aerial perspective is very faulty. The sea is in many parts 
opaque, and, as a climax, the figures are execrable. They are in 
the wretched style so often found in books of travels; weak, bent 
in the knees, confused in the anatomy, and fantastic in attitude. 
This, as the figures are numerous, is no small objection. We wish 
the execution bore any proportion to the intention, which is 
extremely good. The liveliness of the scene, the fineness of the 
day, the variety of the costume presented by natives and strangers, 
and moreover the numerous traits of customs and manners, are 
very happily introduced. You have a man climbing the Brab Palm, or 
Toddy Tree, to procure the refreshing juice of the bud, from which 
arrack is made. There is a story-teller surrounded by a mixed 
group of auditors, among whom the native women, with their 
curious dress, cut a conspicuous figure. They wear a boddice 
fitting tight round the neck, and a sort of petticoat, flowing in 
ample folds, and twisted, as it were, round the waist ; and between 
these two parts of their clothing, just above the hips, is a naked 
space, three or four inches broad, all round the body. Near these 
are two Armenians, a peculiarly dressed people; and beyond these 
again, going along a pleasant lane, is a hackney, or native carriage, 
drawn by horses. In fact, the whole scene is strewed with sights, 
which are very well pointed out in the descriptive catalogue. 

Artists hardly regard Panoramas as legitimate pictures. There is 
more handicraft in their composition than in that of other pictures ; 
and they depend greatly for their effect upon the place they are in, 
and the disposition of the light. Still they are so interesting, and 
put you so wonderfully in possession of distant places, as though the 
marvels of Fortunatus’s cap were realized, that they justly claim our 


attention, as the link uniting the mechanical with the artistical,— 
the common-place with the marvellous. 








Se 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





Passton.—Beware, ah! beware! Do ye not perceive in these 
signs either death or passion. Do ye not discover the symptoms of mortal 
paleness and the exhaustion of the vital spirits?’ In human life are not 
death and the vehement passions in so far alike, that we begin with talking 
of them and finish in profound meditation.’— Arabian Poems. 


Genuine Love Scene.— Beloved of my heart, light of my 
eyes!’ said she embracing him, ‘ know’st thou the proverb which says, that 
man is worth what he holds in his hands? Put thy hands then in mine 
that I may possess the greatest treasure in the world.’. Nureddin gave her 
both his hands, and she covered them with her kisses. While they were 
thus engaged, the stars began to glisten in the firmament, and the breath of 
God arose in the breeze of night.—New Arabian Nights. 


Weak Srreneta.—Swift tells us, that Queen Anne, in dispens. 
ing her favours, was ‘ extremely cautious and slow; and, after the usual 
mistake of those who think they have been often imposed on, become so 
very suspicious, that she overshot the mark, and erred in the other extreme. 
When a person happened to be recommended as useful for her service, or 
proper to Le obliged ; perhaps, after a long delay, she would consent; but, 
if the treasurer offered at the same time a warrant or other instrument to her, 
already prepared in order to be signed, because he presumed to reckon upon 
her consent beforeband, she would not: and thus the affair would some- 
times be for several months together, although the thing were ever so rea- 
sonable, or even although the public suffered by the delay. So that this 
minis‘er had no other copay than to let her majesty take her own time, 


which never failed to be the longest that the naiure of the thing could suffer 
her to defer it.’ 





Swirt’s Opinron oF Irtsh AssENTEES.—In a sermon on the 
causes of the wretched condition of Ireland, he mentions, as one of the pria- 
cipal, the folly, the vans and ingratitude of those vast numbers, who 
think themselves too good to live in the country which gave them birth, 
and still gives them bread ; and rather choose to pass their days, and con- 


sume their wealth, and draw out the very vitals of their mother kingdom, 
among those who heartily de-pise them. 


Dramatic Surprist.—It was customary with Dr Sheridan (the 
friend of Swift) to have a Greek play acted by his head class, just before 
they entered the University ; and accordingly, in the year 1720, the Doctor 
having fixed on ‘ Hippolytus,’ writ a prologue in English, to be spoken by 
Master Tom Puatland, one of the youngest children he had in the school, 
The prologue was very neat and elegant, but extremely puerile, and quite 
adapted to the childhood of the speaker, who as regularly was taught and 
rehearsed his part, as any of the upper lads did theirs. However, it unfor- 
tunately happened, that Dr King, Archbishop of Dublin, had promised 
Sheridan that he would goand see his lads perform the tragedy. Upon 
which Dr Helsham writ another prologue, wherein he laughed egregiously 
at Sheridan, and privately instructed Master Putland how to act his part, 
and, at the same time, exacted a promise from the child, that no consideration 
should make him repeat the prologue which had been taught him by Sheri- 
dan. When the play was to be acted, the Archbishop attended, according 
to his promise, and Master Putland began Helsham’s prologue, and went 
through it, to the amazement of Sheridan ; which fired him to such a degree 
(although he was one of the best-natured men in the world) that he would 
have ~~ put off the play, had it not been in respect to the Archbishop, 
who was indeed highly complimented in Helsham’s performance. When 
the play was over, the Archbishop*was very desirous to hear Sheridan’s 
prologue; but all the entreaties of the Archbishop, the child’s father, and 
Sheridan, could not prevail with Master Putland to repeat it, having, as he 
said, promised faithfully that he would not, upon any account whatever ; 
and therefore insisted that he would keep his word.”—Swift’s Works.—[It 
would be worth while to know what became of this‘ Master Putland.’ He 
shewed the element of a fine character, in this adherence to his word. 
Sheridan, it isto be understood, though an excellent schoolmaster in some 
things, was a strange one in others ; and it argues nothing against the boy’s 
character, that he could take a liberty of this kind with him, encouraged as 
he was by the Doctor’s friends.] 


AN ASSEMBLY CROWNED WITH FLOWERS. 

Such various flowery wreaths the assembly wear, 

As shew’d them justly proud of nature’s pride ; 

Which so adorn’d them, that the coarsest there 

Did seem a prosperous bridegroom, or a bride. Dante. 


BEAUTIFUL SIMILE, 
And as the new-abashed nightingale, 
That stoppeth first when she begins to sing, 
If that she heareth any herdsman’s tale, 
Or in the hedges any wight stirring, 
And then securely doth her voice outring, 
Cressid, right thus, when that her terrors went, 


Open’d her heart, and told him her intent, Caucer. 





ENJOYMENT OF NATURE. 
What more felicity can fall to creature, 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty, 
And to be lord of all the works of nature ? 
To reign in the air from earth to highest sky, 
To feed on flowers, and weeds of glorious feature, 
To taste whatever thing doth please the eye ? 
Who rests not ;leased with such happiness, 
Well worthy he to taste of wretchedness ! SPENSER. 


AFFECTED PLAINNESS IN WEALTH. 
Lowly without, but din’d with costly pride. Davenanr, 


Large scope of pleasure drowns us like a flood ; 
To rest in litthe, is our greatest good. 
Sir Jony Beaumont. 


BIRDS. 
O true delight ! enharbouring the breasts 
Of those sweet creatures with the plumy crests. 
Had Nature unto man such simpl’esse given, 
He would, like birds, be far more near to heaven. 
WrvuiaM Browne. 


A SQUIRREL. 

——— A nimble squirrel, from the wood 
Ranging the hedges for his filberd food, 
Sits partly on a bough his brown nuts cracking, 
And from the shell the sweet white kernel taking, 
Till (with their crookes and bags) a sort of boyes 
_ share with him) come with so great a noise, 

hat he is forced to leave a nut nigh broke, 
And for his life leap to a neighbour oak ; 
Thence to a beech, thence to a row of ashes ; 
Whilst thro’ the quagmire, and red water splashes, 
The boys run dabbling through thicke and thin, 
One tears his hose, another breaks his skin ; 
This, torne and tattered, hath with much ado 
Got by the bryers ; and that hath lost shoe: 
This drops his band, that headlong falls for haste ; 
Another eryes behind for being last : 
With stickes and stones, and many sounding hollow, 
The little foole with no small sport they follow, 
Whilst he from tree to tree, from spray to spray, 





Gets to the wood, and hides him in his dray. 
W. Browne. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Haymarxet.—The Rivals—A Friend at Court—The Highland Reel. 
Encwish Orera.—The Feudal Lady — Wanted a Governess — Comfortable 
Lodgings. 





Wuewn we lauded Mr Davineg, as he deserves, for his classical 
play-bill, of which a friend had told us the contents, and felt our- 
selves called by it, as by a voice of the times of SHAKSPEARE, to 
go over the water, and see what was doing by a real Richard and 
Othello, we were not aware that the last night of Mr Kean’s 
performances in this quarter was so close upon us. The response 
theréiore which Mr Davipce was pleased, in the kindest and 
politest manner, to make to our cry for tickets, became of no use 
for the one night that was left; but we mean to avail ourselves of 
the grant with which it was accompanied, and go to see what the 
manager of the Coburg is doing, on his own account. It is en- 
couraging to see what good things may happen to a man, without 
his knowing them. This gentleman informs us, that we have been 
upon the books of the theatre for ‘many years.’ It is the first 
time we heard of it; so that our long possession has all the 
pleasure of a novelty. We begin to wonder in how many other 
places our names may be :—how many ‘ vested rights’ we may have, 
of which nobody is aware ;—and whether we are not upon some 
‘ free list’ in the planet Jupiter or Venus. 

Miss Taytor has been performing at the Haymarket in one or 
two parts that we have not seen; but we know them so well, and 
have had so many proofs of the pertinacity with which she adheres 
to her artificial style of acting, that till we have some reason to 
think she is beginning to reflect on that matter, or some piece is 
brought forward which we must perforce attend to, we decline 
paining her friends and ourselves by unnecessary criticism. The 
most unexceptionable character we have yet seen her in, is Madge 
in Love in u Village._ It has nothing to bribe her into her imaginary 
graces ; and she does it capitally. Her wont’s and her shant’s come 
from the bottom of her heart, and are very ‘ aggravating.’ The 
* wont’ in particular has a vehemence and depth of determination 
in it,—a sort of thump of decision,—as if she had got a great pole 
in her hand, and stamped it on Hodge’s toes. It offers, if any- 
thing can, some excuse for him ; and this is a refreshment. 

Ss 

EnGuisu Opera, 
WE put this heading to a paragraph not for the purpose of writing 
a criticism on the performances at the Adelphi on Thursday night, 
but merely to commend the good example which the managers set, 


IMPROVED EDUCATION. 

AT an Establishment less than five miles from London, Pupils are received to be 
educated on the most approved principles, with every regard to their morals, com. 
fort, and health, being all treated as members of the family. The number is not 
intended to exceed Twenty. The garden and grounds to which the Pupils have 
free access, are very extensive. Terms and address to be had on application to 


Mr M‘Pherson, Bookseller, Middle Row, Holborn; or Mr Seton, at the Office of 
this paper. 





THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
CoLman’s Comedy of 
WHO WANTS A GUINEA? 
Mrs Glastonbury, Mrs Glover. Fanny, Miss Taylor. 
Amy, Miss J. Scott. 

Sir Larry M‘Murrough, Mr Vining. Heartley, Mr W. Johnson. 
Hogmore, Mr Huckel. Solomon Gundy, Mr Harley. Barford, Mr Cooper. 
Henry, Mr Brindal. Torrent, Mr Gattie. 

Jonathan Oldskirt, Mr W. Farren. Andrew Bang, Mr Webster. 
Carrydot, Mr Coates. Boy, Master W. Reed. 


After which, a Comedy in Two Acts, called 
A FRIEND AT COURT. 
Principal Characters—Miss Taylor, Mrs Faucit, 
Mr W. Farren, MrCooper, Mr Vining, and Mr Brindal. 


To conclude with a Farce, in Two Acts, called 
A HUSBAND AT SIGHT. 
Baroness Louisburg, Mrs W. Clifford. Catherine, Mrs Humby. 
Augusta Polinsky, Mrs Ashton. 
Ferdinand Louisburg, Mr Brindal. Gustavus Gundershoff, Mr Webster. 
Paul Parchwitz, Mr Gattie. 
Leonard, Mr Lodge. Carl, Mr Bishop. George, Mr Coates. 





On Monday, Romeo and Juliet ; A Friend at Court ; and Peeping Tom. 





ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


A Musical Drama, called 


THE IRISH GIRL. 
Bridget O’Rourke, Miss Kelly. Lady Julia, Miss H. Cawse. 
Lord Kilmore, Mr F. Matthews. Sir Leinster Leybrooke, MrT. Millar. 
Mandeville, Mr Perkins. O’ Rourke, Mr B. Hill. Jarvis, Mr Salter. 


After which, the Broad Farcical Musical Entertainment of 
COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 
The Music by Mr Hawes. 
Antoinette, Miss H. Cawse. Madame Pelagie Bonassus, Mrs C. Jones. 
Sir een Miff, Mr J. Reeve. Rigmarole, Mr Wrench. 
Captain Bonassus, Mr W. Bennett. Bombardier Babillard, Mr UO. Smith. 


Vincent Dorville, Mr J. Bland. Gregory, Mr Salter. 
Monsieur de Cachét, Mr F. Matthews. Roué, Mr B. Hill. 


To conclude with the Musical Mock-Heroic Tragedy, entitled 
‘TOM THUMB. 

Queen Dollalolla, Mrs C. Jones. Princess Huncamunca, Miss Fer, . 
Ghumdalca, Mr O. Smith. Frizaletta, Miss Melbourn. Plumante, Mise Perry. 
King Arthur, Mr Bartley. Lord Grizzle, Mr J. Reeve. 

Tom Thumb, Miss Poole, in which she will sing ‘ My heart with love is beating.’ 


Merlin, Mr Addison. Noodle, Mr Salter. Doodle, Mr Minton. 
Ghost of Gaffer Thamb, Mr Aldridge. 





On Monday, The Irish Girl; The Middle Temple ; and The Spring Lock. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


Hatnes’s Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 





in selecting such pieces as they could get through by a reasonable 
hour. The performances were over before eleven, and consisted of 
The Feudal Lady, The Middle Temple, and Tom Thumb, of which 
we saw only part of the last. Reeves’s Lord Grizzle is distinguished 
bya rich dry humour peculiarly his own, and there is a certain flabbi- 


ness of habit about him, which heightens considerably the effect of | 


the ludicrous situations in which he is placed. After he ré€ceived 
his death-wound from Tom Thumé, he manifested all the symptoms 
of a person who wished to shuffle off and escape from the clutches 
of the grim enemy; nevertheless when better could not be done, 
he took his pinch of snuff and died with dignity. Upon the whole, 


the audience appeared in excellent humour, and indulged them- | 


selves freely in that unrestrained laughter which bespeaks unsophis- 
ticated enjoyment, however it may transgress the maxims of CuEs- 
TERFIELD. We saw nobody yawning; and we fancy that many as 


they left the theatre, said ‘ This is something like, we shall get home | 


by eleven or soon after, and not having to undergo a head-ache to- 
morrow, we sliall not be reluctant to go again.’ 
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In page 26 of yesterday's Tater, the asterisk should have been affixed 
tg, the quotation from Dryden; and the note at the foot, with Pope’s name, 
was by the author of the article. 





Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 26 Brydges 
Editor are to be addressed) ; sold by Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; 
Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill ; Fig.p, Air street, Piccadilly; 
Agent, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre ; Lioyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; and by all F 











THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE. 

| The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 

} Russians— Katherine, Miss Dix. Captain Werstoff, Mr Hammerton. 

| Ultzi, Mr Davies. Hans Splitzic, Mr G. Smith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppell. 
Turks.—Omar El Azim, Mr G. Lejeune. Almorad, Mr Spencer. 

| Hassan Ali, Mr Bedford. Selim, Mr Bennett. 

} Bulgarians.— Myra, Mrs Waylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr Marshall. 

| Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr Green. 


After which, a New Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 


LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
Celeste de Montmorency, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing ‘ Oh ’tis sweet 
when the moon is beaming,’ and ‘ Those tinkling bells.’ 
Eloisa, Miss Dix. Juana, Miss Andrews. 
Colonel de Liason, Mr Green. Don Rimarez, Mr Munroe. 
Phelim O’Donaghue, Mr Hammerton. Philip Philpotts, Mr Marshall. 
Don Carlos, Mr Keppell. 


To conclude with O’Hara’s Burletta of 


MIDAS. 
Immortals—Juno, Miss Wells. | Venus, Miss Forster. 
Jupiter, Mr Spencer. Mercury, Mr Jones. Bacchus, Mr Young. 
Pan, Mr G. Smith. Mars, Mr Willing. 
Apollo, Mrs Waylett, who will sing the following favourite Songs :—‘ Be by your 
| friends advised,’ ‘ Pray Goody,’ and ‘ Come where the aspens quiver.’ 
Mortals—Mysis, Mrs Garrick. Nysa, Miss Weston. Daphne, Miss Dix. 
Justice Midas, Mr Marshall. Demetus, Mr G. Lejeune. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa—Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—Battle of Waterloo. 


SavLer’s WeEtuis. — Cramond Brig — Harlequin and 
$ 


Mother Goose—The British Paganini—How to 
Pay Rent Without Money. 





Street, Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communications tor the 
at Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuarpet; WiLson, Royal Exchange; 
MaRsH, 145 Oxford street; Kenneru, Corner of Bow street; Turnour, Theatrical 
3ooksellers and Newsmen. 





ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; by Mr G. RevNe&LL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 42 Chancery-lane ; 
and by Messrs C. and W.Rerngce, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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